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Large Population Gains In United States and Canada 


HE populations of the United 
States 


grow rapidly during 1958. In the 


and Canada continued to 
United States, the total population, 
including the Armed Forces over- 
seas, reached a record high of 175,- 
600,000 at the end of the year. This 
represented an increase of about 
2,860,000 for the year 
ceeded only by the record gains in 
1957 and 1956. In the 834 years 


since the 1950 Census, nearly 24.5 


a figure ex- 


million people have been added to 
the population, an increase averag- 
ing 1.7 percent annually. In Can- 
ada, the population rose to 17,270,- 
000 by the close of 1958. The gain 
of about 383,000 during the year 
was well below the record incre- 
ment of 543,000 in 1957. 
June 1951 Census, Canada’s popu- 
3.3 


million, or by 2.8 percent annually. 


Since the 


lation has increased almost 

The rapid population growth in 
the United States during recent 
years reflects mainly the continu- 
ing baby boom. For five successive 
years, births have exceeded 4 mil- 
lion annually. There were about 


4,240,000 babies born in 1958, not 


much below the all-time high of 


about 4,300,000 the year before. 
The births in 1958 correspond to 
a rate of 24.5 per 1,000 population. 

Infant mortality in the United 
States remained at a low level in 
1958. There were about 26.7 infant 
deaths for every 1,000 live births, 
compared with 26.4 the year before 
and with the all-time low of 26.1] 
in 1956. Despite the small rise in 
the year just ended, the rate is al- 
most one sixth lower than it was a 
decade ago and about one half 
that of two decades ago. 

General mortality in the United 
States fell slightly in 1958, despite 
an increase in the death toll asso- 
ciated with respiratory disease in 
the early months of the year. The 
death rate for 1958 as a whole de- 
creased to 9.5 per 1,000, from.9.6 
in 1957; the all-time low mortality, 
recorded in 1954, was 9.2 per 1,000. 
Reflecting the population increase, 
the number of deaths in 1958 rose 
by approximately 10,000, to a new 


high of about 1,645,000. 


The natural increase in popula- 


tion—the excess of births over 
deaths—amounted to about 2.600.- 
000 in 1958, or considerably below 


the record increment of the vear 
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TABLE 1—POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA, 1950-1959 





Anoual Percent 
| Number in Thousands Increaset During 





| April 1950 


i 1 | | 1, | to January 





UNITED STATES 
Including Armed Forces overseas. ......| 175,600 | 172,740 | 151,132 
Excluding Armed Forces overseas... .. 174,830 171,920 150,697 


New England 9,902 9,314 
Maine... . ése 945 
New Hompshire............. 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


NUR UE @ 


Middle Atlontic........... 
New York. 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania........ 


no — 
Nee®N@s Ned wcobvbokhit NN 





Nee 


East North Central 
Ohio 


Illinois 
Michigan... ... 
Wisconsin 


mt ND et et st 
NOUODOO 


West North Central 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota... . 
South Dakota... . 
Nebraska oes one ‘ 
eee staan 2,111 





CRD ob Ob 


South Atlantic Ld dnd cne eee | 25,076 
Delaware soe 463 444 
Maryland... a eee J 2,930 
District of Co! 823 
Virginia : 

West Virginia... . 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


N NAN 
~~ OP ROW eR eWD 


rr 


Florida 


East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alaboma 
Mississippi 


hOoLDa 
edb cblubbebobkhb BLOOD OLH 


West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 


| 
hin ood 


—NW nN 


Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


@BOO-NOB@4O YNUNRL 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 
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*Geometric average annual rate. f Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. {less than 0.05 percent. 

Note: Figures for divisions and States exclude population in the Armed Forces overseas. Each 1950 figure has 
been independently rounded; hence, the sums of parts may differ slightly from the totals. 

Source: Data for April 1, 1950, from the decennial census; those for January 1 of 1958 and 1959, estimated 
by the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company from data published by the Bureau of the 
Census and the National Office of Vital Statistics. 
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before. During 1958 the United 
States also gained somewhat more 
than a quarter million persons 
through migration, which was sev- 
eral thousand less than in 1957. 
Each of the geographic divisions 
of the United States gained pop- 
ulation during 1958, as Table 1 
shows. The West—the Pacific and 
Mountain States—continued to ex- 
perience the largest rate of in- 
crease, namely, 3 percent. This was 
three fourths above the national 
that 
annual rate of increase for 
1950-57. Since April 1950 Cali- 
fornia alone has added 4 million 
inhabitants. 


rate, and not much below 


’ 
area s& 


Population growth 
during 1958 was most rapid in 
Florida and Arizona, where the in- 


crease amounted to about 5 per- 
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cent. Nevada and New Mexico, 


bordering Arizona, also experi- 
enced high rates of increase—3.8 
and 3.1 percent, respectively. Even 
greater was the population growth 
in Delaware, namely, 4.3 percent. 
Three States have sustained pop- 
ulation losses since the 1950 Census. 
The number of residents decreased 
by about 150,000 in Arkansas, the 
only State which lost population 
during 1958. In West Virginia and 
Vermont, which previously experi- 
enced small decreases, there were 
no changes apparent for 1958. 
Canada’s reduced rate of pop- 
1958 re- 
sulted from a sharp decrease of in- 


ulation growth during 
migrants; the gain by migration 
fell from over 200,000 in 1957 to 
about 50,000 in 1958. The natural 


TABLE 2—POPULATION OF CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1951-1959 





Annual Percent 


Number in Thousands Increase During 





January 1, 
1958 


CANADA 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 


Quebec... 


Ontario. . 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan. . 

Alberta 

British Columbia. éx 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 


January 1, 
1958 


| June 1951 
| to January 


Jone 1, 
1956 1958° 


1958 


2.9 


2.8 


1.5 
1.6 
2.7 








*Geometric average annual rate. 


Note: Each figure for 1951 and 1956 has been independently rounded; hence, the sums of parts may differ slightiy 


from the totals. 


Source: Data for June 1 of 1951 and 1956, from the quinquennial censuses; those for January 1 of 1958 and 1959, 
estimated by the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life insurance Company from data published by the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. 
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increase in population remained 
virtually unchanged from 1957. 
Births totaled about 470,000, or a 
shade above the previous high of 
the year before; the birth rate was 
27.5 per 1,000 population. With 
deaths totaling about 134,000, the 
death rate dropped to an all-time 
low of 7.9 per 1,000 population. 
This compares with the previous 
minimum of 8.1 registered in 1954 
and with 8.2 for 1955-57. 

Ontario, the 
in Canada, continued 


largest Province 


to grow 
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rapidly in 1958, its population in- 
creasing by 2.7 percent to almost 
5.9 million at the end of the year. 
The rate of growth was even greater 
in British Columbia and Alberta, 
each of which increased by about 
3 percent, as is shown in Table 2 
on the preceding page. At the other 
extreme, the population remained 
unchanged in Prince Edward 
Island. Relatively small increases 
occurred during 1958 in Nova 
Scotia, Saskatch- 


Manitoba, and 


ewan. 


Fatal Accidents Decrease in 1958 


| geen 91,000 accidental deaths 
occurred in the United States 
during 1958, a reduction of around 
4,000 from the toll in 1957 and the 
smallest number for any year since 
1954. The accident death rate in 
1958, estimated to be 53 per 100,- 
000 population, established a new 
low record, decreasing from 56 per 
100,000 in 1957. 

The more favorable record for 


the year just ended reflects in part 
the 
fatalities. In 1958, for the second 
year 


reduction in motor vehicle 


in a row, the number of 
motor vehicle acci- 
dents decreased by about 1,000, to 
a total of approximately 37,000. 
It appears likely from data avail- 


deaths from 


able at this time that the death 
rate per 100 million vehicle miles 
reached a new low level. Neverthe- 
less, motor vehicle accidents in 


1958, as in prior years, accounted 


fifths of all 


deaths from accidents. 


for more than two 


Accidents in and about the home 
killed approximately 27,000 people 
during 1958. Public accidents other 
than those involving motor vehicles 
were responsible for 17,000 deaths. 
Injuries sustained in mishaps aris- 
ing out of and in the course of em- 
ployment killed nearly 14,000; ap- 
proximately 3,000 of these victims 
lost their lives in motor vehicle ac- 
cidents (which number is also in- 
cluded in the total for motor vehi- 
cle mishaps). 

Catastrophes—accidents in which 
five or more persons are killed— 
caused nearly 1,600 deaths in 1958, 
about 100 less than in the preced- 
ing year. There were 10 major 
catastrophes—those which took the 
lives of at least 25 persons—during 
1958, as the table on page 5 shows. 
While the number of such disasters 
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was relatively high, their toll of 
427 deaths was about the annual 
average for catastrophes of this 
magnitude. For the first time since 
1949, there was no disaster which 
took as many as 100 lives. Closest 
to this figure was the fire which 
spread through a Chicago school 
on December 1, killing 93 persons 
—90 children and three nuns. 
Four of the major catastrophes 
in 1958 involved aircraft. On Feb- 
ruary 1, two military planes col- 
lided over Los Angeles, Calif., kill- 
ing 48 persons. There were two 


air catastrophes during April: 
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one was the collision of a scheduled 
passenger plane and a military jet 
plane near Las Vegas, Nev., taking 
49 lives; the other was the crash 
of a scheduled plane near Midland, 
Mich., resulting in 47 fatalities. 
On August 15, a scheduled plane 
crashed at Nantucket, Mass., caus- 
ing 25 deaths. 

A passenger train plunged into 
Newark Bay near Bayonne, N. J., 
on September 15, taking 48 lives, 
the highest toll in a railroad acci- 
dent in the United States since the 
Woodbridge, N. J., derailment in 
1951. Two other disasters were also 


ACCIDENTS TAKING 25 OR MORE LIVES, IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE 


United States, 


1956-1958 





Place 


Number of 


Type of Accident Lives Lest 


December | 
April 21 


February 1 
September 15 


April 6 
November 18 
June 4 
Februory 23-25 
February 28 
August 15 


June 27-28 


February 17 
May 20 
February 4 
March 22-25 


June 30 


July 13 
Februory 17 
Janvory 22 
April 15 


Chicago, Ill 
Near Los Vegas, Nev 


Over Los Angeles, Calif 
Near Bayonne, N. J 


Neor Midland, Mich. 
Off Gull Island, Mich 
Northwestern Wisconsin 
Harlem, New York City 
Near Prestonsburg, Ky. 
Nantucket, Mass. 


1857 


Louisiana, Texas, and several other 
States 

Warrenton, Mo 

Kansos City crea 

Neor Bishop, Va 

Great Plains States 


Over Grand Canyon, Ariz 


Fort Dix, N. J. 

Neor Oakland, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. - 
Neor Birmingham, Ala. 


Fire spread through school 

Scheduled passenger plane and mili- 
tary jet collided 

Two military plones collided 

Possenger train plunged into Newark 


oy 

Scheduled passenger plone crash 
Freighter sank in Loke Michigan 
Group of tornadoes : 
Poisoning due to wood alcohol 
School bus plunged into river 
Scheduled passenger plane crash 


Hurricane and floods 

Fire destroyed home for the aged 
Tornado 

Gas explosion in coal mine 
Blizzard 


Two scheduled possenger 
collided 

Military plone crash 

Military plane crash 

Passenger train derailed 

Tornado 


oirplanes 





* Known dead 


Note: Figures for natural disasters are approximate 
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associated with transportation: a 
school bus plunged over a cliff into 
a river near Prestonsburg, Ky., on 
February 28, drowning 27, all but 
one of them children; in mid-No- 
vember, a freighter sank off Gull 
Island in Lake Michigan, account- 
ing for 33 fatalities. The only na- 
tural disaster of the year was a 
which hit 
northwestern Wisconsin early in 


group of tornadoes 
June, claiming 30 victims. The re- 
maining major catastrophe — in- 
volving the sale of poisonous liquor 
in New York City—took 27 lives. 

Catastrophes involving motor 
vehicles accounted for more than 
one fourth of the nearly 1,600 lives 


Large Death Toll Under Age 


LTHOUGH marked progress has 
FX. been made in reducing the toll 
of premature death in the United 
States, a large proportion of the 
total mortality still occurs under 
age 65. In 1956, more than 670,000 
deaths—two fifths of the total— 
were at these ages. This number in- 
108,000 
than a year old and more than 


cludes about babies less 
100,000 people in the middle years 
45-64 The 


causes of death at ages under 65 


—ages years. major 
and their relative importance at 
the various age periods are shown 
in the table on page 7. 

Under age 1, three fifths of the 
mortality results from “certain dis- 
eases of early infancy,” a category 
which comprises mainly deaths at- 
tributed to premature birth, post- 
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lost in all accidents which killed 
five or more persons. Fires and ex- 
plosions ranked next, with a some- 
what lower death toll. Military 
aviation, civil aviation, and natural 
catastrophes each contributed ap- 
preciably to the total. 

Both military and civil aviation 
were responsible for a considerably 
larger number of catastrophic 
deaths in 1958 than in the year be- 
fore. Fires and explosions, water 
transportation, and railroads also 
accounted for more fatalities than 
in 1957. On the other hand, the loss 
of life in natural catastrophes — 
such as tornadoes, hurricanes, and 


floods 


was the lowest since 1951. 


65 


natal asphyxia, and 


birth. 


injuries at 
Congenital malformations 
account for an additional 14 per- 
cent of infant deaths. Of special 
significance is the fact that most 
deaths in early life are associated 
with pathological conditions exist- 
ing prior to birth or with the 
hazards of the birth process. 

Very different is the mortality 
picture for the age group 1-24 years, 
where accidents predominate. 
Among males at these ages, acci- 
dents are responsible for a greater 
number of deaths than all other 
causes combined, motor vehicle ac- 
cidents alone accounting for more 
than one quarter of the total mor- 
tality. Among females at ages 1-24, 
accidents 


likewise outrank every 


other cause of death, but by not as 
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wide a margin as they do among 
males. 

In the age group 25-44 years— 
even before midlife—the cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases head the list 
of causes of death for males. These 
diseases account for nearly one 
third of the total mortality among 
men in this age group; accidents 
are a close second, with a little 
more than one fourth of the deaths, 
while malignant neoplasms (can- 
cer) are responsible for only one 
eighth of the total. On the other 
hand, among women at ages 25-44, 
the malignancies outrank 
other cause of death, 


every 
somewhat 
over one quarter of the mortality 
being attributed to these condi- 
tions. The cardiovascular-renal dis- 
eases account for almost as large a 
proportion, and accidents for 10 
percent of the total. 

Past the 
feature of the mortality among 


midlife, outstanding 
both men and women is the large 


the 
cardiovascular-renal diseases. Thus, 


proportion of deaths from 


at ages 55-64 this group of diseases 


Cancer in Childhood 


pow is much more common 
in childhood than is generally 


realized. It takes a greater number 
of lives among children 5-14 years 
of age in the United States than 
any other disease, accounting for 
one out of every four deaths from 
disease at these ages. The malig- 
nancies have gained in relative im- 
portance as a cause of death in 
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accounts for nearly three fifths of 
the deaths among men and for 
more than half the total among 
women. In both sexes, heart disease 
alone is pre-eminent among the 
causes of death at these ages. Sec- 
ond in rank are the malignant 
neoplasms, which account for 20 
percent of the deaths among the 
men and nearly 30 percent among 
the women. 

Some causes of death which ac- 
count for only a small proportion 
of the total mortality under age 65 
nevertheless take a very appreci- 
able number of lives. As the table 
shows, pneumonia and influenza 
(except pneumonia of the new- 
born )—responsible for only 3 per- 
cent of the deaths under age 65 in 
1956—accounted for nearly 22,000 
deaths. Suicide was the cause of 
about 12,900 deaths at these ages, 
and cirrhosis of the liver for al- 
most as many. It is clear that the 
life still 


has a broad and fruitful field to 


conservat ion movement 


cultivate in the young and middle 
years. 


childhood as the infectious diseases 
have increasingly been brought un- 
der control. Of greater consequence 
is the increase in the actual cancer 
toll, which has resulted from the 
long-term trend in the 
mortality rate from the disease and 
the rapid growth of the child popu- 
lation. Currently, about 4,000 can- 


cer deaths occur annually at the 


upward 
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ages under 15, or nearly 50 percent 
more than a decade ago. 

The death rate from cancer in 
childhood is highest at the pre- 
school ages, rising gradually from 
infancy to a peak between ages 3 
and 4. During the school ages, how- 
ever, the mortality decreases, as 
the table on the next page shows. 
Thus, in 1954-56 the cancer death 
rate among white males rose from 
9.2 per 100,000 under age 1 to 12.7 
at ages 1-4, and then fell steadily to 
7.0 at 10-14 years. At each of the 
the 
boys exceeded that among girls by 
one fifth. 

Leukemia is the most common 


childhood ages rate among 


form of cancer in childhood, being 
responsible for nearly half the total 
death toll from malignancy under 
age 15. The leukemia death rate is 
at a peak in the age group 1-4 and 
decreases during the school ages. 
On the other hand, the sex ratio of 
the mortality from the disease in- 
creases with advance in the child- 
hood ages. Under age 1 the death 
rate is somewhat greater for fe- 
males than for males, but by 5-9 
the the 
higher by about 25 percent, and at 


years rate for males is 
ages 10-14 by 35 percent. 
Cancers of the nervous system— 
chiefly the brain—constitute the 
second most frequent category and 
account for about one fifth of all 
deaths from cancer in childhood. 
This figure probably understates 
the actual proportion, because in 
of brain tumor the 


many cases 


question of malignancy remains 
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undetermined. Malignant tumors of 
the peripheral nerves are being 
reported in increasing number. 
Other fairly frequent sites of ma- 
lignancy are the kidney and bone. 
Mortality rates from the most com- 
mon types of cancer tend to de- 
crease during the childhood ages, 
notable exceptions being cancer of 
the bone and Hodgkin’s disease. 
Children afflicted 


generally live only a short time, 


with cancer 
often less than a year. Consequent- 
ly, the frequency of new cases—and 
the total of cases—par- 
allels the number of deaths from 


existing 


the disease. Such differences which 


do exist between incidence and 
mortality for the various types of 
malignancy reflect variations in the 
age at onset and the rapidity with 
the fatal 
course. For example, leukemia of 


which disease runs its 
the acute type, which is relatively 
common in young children, usually 
progresses rapidly. Hence, while 
the leukemias account for about 
one third of the new cases, they are 


half the 


cancer deaths under age 15. On the 


responsible for nearly 


other hand, brain and bone can- 
cers, which run a longer course, ac- 
count for a somewhat smaller per- 
centage of deaths than of new cases. 

Cancers in children are treated 
by means of X ray or radioactive 
and various 


substances, surgery, 


chemicals. Chemotherapy appears 


to offer great promise in the man- 
agement of common childhood 
cancers. Some of the chemicals de- 


veloped to date have been helpful 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF DEATHS FROM MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS 
By Type or Site. White Children Under 15 Years of Age, by Sex 
United States, 1954-56 





White Males White Females 


Type or Site Under Under 
15 1 


Under || Under 
15 1 | 


1-4 53 | 10-14 


5-3 | 10-14 


Malignant Neoplasms—Total 


Death rate per 100,000... 9.5 12.7 | 8.9 | 7.0 77 \11.0| 7.0 | 5.3 
Percent of deaths.......... |!}00 100 |100 |100 100 {100 |100 100 


Leukemia and aleukemia ; | 45 49 | 48 | 39 38 | 53 | 49 | 37 
Lymphosarcoma : 7 5 8 34 3 5 7 
Hodgkin's disease. . . Pr 7 6 an, 3 
Cancer of 
Digestive organs. . 
Genital organs. 
Kidney 


em ON 


Nervous system7. . 


i) 


Bone. ‘ 
All others. ... 


wR 
ok WwW @O— NN 

Le) 

es 


oO 








* Less than 0.5. 
t Chiefly brain cancer. 
Source of basic data: Reports of the National Office of Vital Statistics 


in alleviating symptoms and pro- the same time, fundamental re- 
longing the lives of children with search goes on at an accelerated 
leukemia. A large and intensive re- pace to find the cause of cancer. 
search program has been organized The outlook for progress in the 
to discover or develop chemicals control of cancer in children is in- 
which will destroy cancer cells creasingly hopeful, but the tasks 
without harming normal cells. At ahead are long and arduous. 
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MORTALITY FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
industrial Policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
November 1958 





Annual Rate per 109,000 Policyholders* 


Cause of Death November Year te Date 


1958+ 1957 1958 1957 


All Causes Meee . .-| 625.1 | 731.9 | 665.0 | 653.0 


Tuberculosis (all forms) : 5.3 6.6 6.8 68 | 
Communicable diseases of childhood | — im 2 2 
Acute poliomyelitis. . . . geen BA Rae < 2 od 1 1 
Malignant neoplasms. R ‘ weeteeee| 137.6 | 135.9 | 140.5 | 136.3 
Digestive system. ...... ae | 45.3} 44.3| 47.0| 47.1 
Respiratory system. ............... . 20.3 19.7 19.8 18.9 
Diabetes mellitus SP at Pe i 03.1 16.4 15.4 15.1 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system........| 329.7 | 382.8 | 352.5 | 346.0 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system........ 65.8 68.3 66.6 66.0 
Diseases of heart ....| 241.1 | 286.9 | 260.8 | 254.5 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease........ 117 15.0 11.5 11.6 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
disease....... ..| 191.4 | 223.3 | 206.6 | 199.1 
Diseases of coronary arteries.............| 110.9 | 125.0 | 118.4) 113.1 
Hypertension with heart disease............ 27.5 35.4 317 33.5 
Other diseases of heart ae ea 10.4 13.2 10.9 10.4 8.6 
Nephritis and nephrosis iw daca oceat a 73 10.8 74 8.2 77 
Pneumonia and influenza a Oe ee ey : 16.2 50.8 20.7 18.9 13.9 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirth , ff 1.3 8 9 9 
SU inew5s 620 eeeen wes ‘ 57 48 6.1 57 5.4 
Homicide. . oer 3.2 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.4 
cad 6G db varkd die teeehbeva wae 35.1 31.6 34.2 34.9 35.6 
Motor vehicle reer ; | 348 14.6 147 15.1 15.6 
All other causes , 78.3 98.6 84.9 | 85.2 787 





* These death rates relate to persons insured under Industrial premium-paying policies, persons with Ordinary 
Monthly Premium Policies for Less Than $1,000, and persons with Debit Book Ordinary policies for $2,000 or less. 
Tt Provisional. 


Correspondence relating to the BULLETIN may be addressed to: 


The Editor 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Please notify us promptly of 
any change of mailing address. 
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